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ANGELINA. 
(Concluded from page 42.) 


ACCOMPANYING Charles 
Brunville, was a youth, whom he in- 
roduced to the notice of Mr. Bar- 
feur as a brother officer, who, at 
he risque of his own life, had been 
he preserver of his, in an enterprize 
of imminent danger. The modest and 
pensive looks of the young stranger 
spoke strongly in his favor; and being 
questioned by Mr. Barfleur respecting 
his name and family, he replied, with 
an air of distress and humility—* Ex- 
cuse me, Sir, on a subject that gives 
me the most poignant grief. I knew 
but one parent: she fell the victim of 
parental cruelty and base seduction ; 
yet her virtues were such as reflect 
shame on her persecutors; and I live 
to lament her misfortunes and revenge 
her wrongs!” As his fine countenance 
was agitated by contending passion, 
Angelina surveyed him with mixed 


first time, wished her destined hus- 
was. 


mistrust, and trembled for his own 
success, when contrasted, as he now 
was with youth and beauty. Charles 
finding he had done wrong in intro- 
ducing a stranger, apologized with the 
most respectful timidity ; and as Bar- 





fleur could do no less than give him a 
courteous reception, a short time re- 
moved all appearance of restraint. 
Charles expressed the most unfeigned 
astonishment at the proposed arrange- 
ment, yet it was unmixed with dissat- 


isfaction ; and Angelina sighed as her 
lips moved in confirmation of the in- 
telligence. The young stranger gazed 
attentively at the whole party, and 
again relapsed into a state of dejection. 
In a few days every thing was prepar- 
ed for the nuptials ; and as the hour 
approached, the heart of Angelina 
sunk with reluctance. A heavy gloom 
sat on the brow of Charles, and a tear 
fell upon the hand of his sister as he 
raised it to his lips to congratulate her 
on her approaching happiness. On the 
morning appointed for the ceremony, 
the stranger was no where to be found; 
but in his dressing-room was the fol- 
lowing note, addressed to Charles 
Brunville : 


‘An unhappy passion, which 
not even the utmost exertion of my 
reason can restrain, has occasioned 
me to act in this mysterious manner. 
The partiality which your friendship 
has procured me from your lovely sis- 
ter, may, in time, be productive of fa- 
tal consequences; and as [ dare not 
attempt to injure the benefactor of one 
I so much esteem, I must tear myself 
for ever from an object so attracting 
as Angelina. To hear of her welfare 
is all the consolation I dare hope for; 
and my most fervent prayers shall be 
offered up for her happiness. 

EDGAR.” 


Charles instantly put this note into 
his patron’s hand, and watched his eye 








with the most eager attention. Bar- 
fleur read it in visible agitation ; his 
hand shook, and tears filled his eyes 


} —men®$ Tell me, candidly, Charles,” 
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cried he, “do you imagine Angelina | 
has a partiality for this youth?—Re- 
member, I question you upon your 
honor!” Charles tremblingly replied 
——‘ I dare not deceive you, Sir—I 
suspect she has.” Barfleur struck his 
forehead in doubt and uneasiness—* I 
see my error,” cried he, ‘*and am de- 
servedly punished: but suffer what I 
may, I will act in an honorable manner 
—I swore to be the friend of your 
mother, of her children; and I will 
prove myself so—not by binding an 
innocent, lovely girl in bonds of mise- 
ry ! but, by making two worthy hearts 
happy, deserve happiness myself. You, 
Charles, I suppose, know where your 
friend is to be found. Recal him; and 
if I find, upon further investigation, 
that he is worthy of my Angelina, she 
shall be his.” Penetrated with joy, 
Charles blessed his benefactor with 
undissembled sincerity, and instantly 
wrote to Edgar, who had joined his 
company, to return, as the leave of 
absence granted them was not yet ex- 
pired ; acquainting him with the whole 
transaction. Edgar returned imme- 
diately ; and after paying his acknowl- 
edgements, was closetted with Mr. 
Barfleur. When they returned, a 
gleam of the most heart-felt pleasure 
shone on all his features, and present- 
ing him to Angelina, he said— 
yr Biaves, my ee ‘children, never 
fails to reward a benevolent action. 
By designing good to others, I have 
myself derived a most essential benefit. 
{ blush, even at this advanced age, to 
recal to mind the follies of my youth. 
Edgar is my son! by me was his mother 
seduced and abandoned; yet I have 
since suffered pangs of the deepest an- 
guish. My child shall now be reward- 
ed for the injury [ did his mother ; 
and Angelina shall no longer be con- 
strained to me as a husband, but pay 
me, voluntarily, the love of an affec- 
tionate and dutiful child.” The ex- 
ultation of conscious virtue sparkled 
in his eyes as his children knelt round 
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paternal benediction, he exclaimed. 
“ Would I exchange this blissful mo.§ 
ment for what a selfish gratification, 
founded on the misery of another, § 
could produce ? No, no !—Happines 
is only to be found in dispensing it to 
others; and I now feel that, however 
passion or prejudice may delude us, 
the benefits we confer on others are 
reflected tenfold upon ourselves by the 
blessing of a peaceful conscience.” A 
short time after Edgar’s union with a 
most amiable woman, Mr. Barfleur 
waited on her grandfather ; and, after f 
informing him of every event, prevail. 
ed on him to see the children of his 
unfortunate son. Pride, operating as 
powerfully as affection, induced him 
to comply; and their engaging man- 
ners soon so effectually removed every 
unfavourable impression, that, at his 
death, they became sole possessors of 
his immense fortune. 


ee 2 eee 
INSOLENCE. 
The insolence of base minds in suc- 
cess is boundless; and would scarce 
admit of a comparison, did not they 
sometimes furnish us with one in the 
degrees of their abjection when evils 
return upon them—the same poor 
heart which excites ungenerous tem- 
pers to triumph over a fallen adversary, 
in some instances seems to exalt them 
above the point of courage, sinks them 
in others even below cowardice. Not 
unlike some little particles of matter 
struck off from the surface of the dirt 
by sunshine—dance ‘and sport there 
whilst it lasts—but the moment ’tis 
withdrawn—they fall down—for dust 
they are—and unto dust must they re- 
turn—whilst firmer.and larger bodies 
preserve the stations which nature.has | 
assigned them, subjected to laws which |#e 
no change of weather can alter. 
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‘‘ Whoever thinks a perfect work to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shal! 
be.” 





him; and, extending his hands with a 


Strange that a man so well acquainted 
as Pope certainly was, with the world, 





















hould hazard so erroneous an opinion. 
hat would he have said had he lived 

n our days, and beheld the various in- 
Setances ot perfection with which, an ap- 
neal to “*experience and the evidence 
f facts,” will prove we are surrounded. 
et us consult not only the language 
f private conversation, but those di- 
rnal vehicles in which the public ex- 
ress their wants and wishes, and what 
panting and breathing towards per- 
ection we find in them! one, for ex- 
mple, advertises fora perfect cook, 
Mnother expresses his wishes for a 
oung man who has a perfect Anow- 
dpe of accounts, And a third in- 


























as Bqguires after a person who has a perfect 
im Pgnowledge of farming.—But still you 
n- Pinay say all this proves nothing; it on- 
ry fay intimates that there are some people 


ho advertise for perfect characters, 
t it dues not prove that they have 
buad them. Objections like this I 
ant, would be fatal to my argument, 
rere [ not provided with the means 








ic- Mf overthrowing them. But behold 
ce Mihe perfect characters themselves step 
ey Brward, and announce the completion 
he BOf perfectibility with firmness, and as 
ils Mhuch modesty as can be supposed to 
ot Béxist in a state of perfection. In a 
n- Bpaper before me, a lady assures us that 
Y, Me is perfect mistress of English, 
m §¥rench, Italian, music, and needle- 
m @ork. Nor is this state of perfection 
ot Bfonfined to the great, the rich, or 
er Bearned, but is alike experienced amid 
rt He poor and vulgar. Can you find in 
re Mhe metropolis a tavern-keeper who 
iS oes not assure the public that he will 
ist HBive perfect satisfaction to all his cus- 






omers. Can you enter the shop of a 
adesman whose goods are not perfect, 
d who does not treat you with per- 
sct politeness ?—~Again, do we not 
requently hear of such a character as 
perfect blockhead, and are there not 
nen who can talk (I will not say when 
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all }®r where) for an hour togeter, the 

1 ost perfect nonsense? Nay, and pub- 
ed fish it too, in defiance of the hosts of 
ld, Britics and reviewers, ———But I check 
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| my pen, lest you should suppose I was 
not perfectly correct in my ideas of 
what space ought to be allowed for the 


lucubrations of Gc. 
a ERI eee 


ENVY. 


Envy is almost the only vice which is prac- 
ticable at all times, and in every place; the 
only passion which can never lie quiet for want 
of irritation: its effects, therefore, are every 
where discoverable, and its attempts always to 
be dreaded. It is impossible to mention, a 
name which any advantageous distinction has 
made eminent, but some latent animosity will 
burst out. The wealthy trader, however he 
may abstract himself from public affairs, will 
never want those who hint, with Shylock, that 
ships are but boards. The beauty, adorned 
only with the urambitious graces of innocence 
and modesty, provokes, whenever she appears, 
a thousand murmurs of detraction. The ge- 
nius, even when he endeavours only to enter- . 
tain or instruct, yet suffers persecution from 
innumerable critics, whose acrimony is excited 
merely by the pain of seeing others pleased, 
and of hearing applauses which another enjoys. 

The frequency of envy makes it so familiar, 
that it escapes our notice; nor do we often re- 
flect upon its turpitude or malignity, till we 
happen to feel its influence. When he that has 
given no provocation to malice, but by attempt- 
ing to excel, finds himself pursued by multi- 
tudes whom he never saw, with all the impla- 
cability of personal resentment ; when he per- 
ceives clamour and malice let loose upon him 
as a public enemy, and excited by every strat- 
agem of defamation; when he hears the mis- 
fortunes of his family, or the follies of his 
youth, exposed to the world; and every failure 
of conduct, or defect of nature, aggravated, 
and ridiculed ; he then learns to abhor those 
artifices at which he only laughed before, and 
discovers how much the happiness of life 
would be advanced by the eradication of envy 
fiom the human heart. It is, above all other 
vices, inconsistent with the character of a social 
being, because it sacrifices truth and kindness 
tovery weak temptations. He that plunders a 
wealthy neighbor gains as much as he takes 
away, and may improve his own condition in 
the same proportion as he impairs another’s ; 
but he that blasts a ie ae reputation, must 
be content with a small dividend of additional 
fame, so small as ean afford very little conso- 
lation to balance the guilt by which it is ob- 
tained. 
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Dr. John Campbell, the author of the survey 
of Great Britain, was so absent, that looking 
once into a pamphlet at a bookseller’s shop, he 
liked it so well as to induce him to purchase it, 
and it was not until he had read it half through 
that he diseovered it to be his own composi- 
tion. 
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For the Fuvenile Port Folio. 


ODE TO THE EVENING STAR. 
In the manner of the Portuguese. 


Star of the Eve! whose cloudless ray 
Gems the wide canopy of Meaven, 

And lights the seaman’s wat’ry way, 
Bright sparkling in brow of even. 

When rising from the slumb’ring deep 
Thy servants bend the thankful knee, 
And whilst the midnight watch they keep, 

Their grateful praises hymn to thee. 
Hail Star of Eve ! 
Star of the wild tempestuous wave ! 
On Behring’s coast when beats the storm, 
Or round the Cape its spirits rave, 


—— 
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Ye fields, ye lawns, ye woodbine-twisted 
bow’rs, 

Oft have I sat beneath your lovely shades, 
Or wander’d, slow amid the grassy glades, 
And gather’d dew-sprent wreaths of smiling 
flow’rs. 

Each well known object that I now review, 
The shaded park, or antiquated hall, 
Does some fond traces in my mind renew, 
Some long forgotten friendship does recal, 
And many a promis’d joy from fancy’s store, 
That once could charm, but now can charm np 
more. 


a ¢ 


THE EOLIAN HARP. 


Hark ! how my ear has caught th’ entrancing i 
strain, ) 

Which gently floats on evening’s tranquil 
gale ; 

No human sound disturbs calm silence’ reign; § 

Genius of harmony! with awe thy pow’r| 
hail. 





Oh glad the seaman with thy form. 
When o’er the surge careers his bark, 
Un-nerv’d his weary frame with fears, 
His heart expands, when through the dark, 
And vast inane, thy light appears. 
Hail Star of Eve! 
Star of the soldier’s joy! ’tis thine 
When rising from his rushy couch, 
He paces o’er the tented line 
To waken by thy magic touch. 
Each fond remembrance of his home, 
The blissful smile, the kind caress, 
Ere yet his feet had learn’d to roam, 
Ere that his heart had known distress. 
Hail Star of Eve! 
Star of the crimson colour’d Even! 
When panting on the bed of death, 
Our thoughts, our hopes, are turn’d to Heaven, 
And ebbs our last, expiring breath. 
Oh ! then thy pensile beauty show, 
And hov’ring o’er the blank abyss, 
Give to the soul thy cheering glow, 
A watch-light at the gates of bliss. 
Hail Star of Eve ! 
In each vicissitude we meet, 
The glassy calm, the lab’ring storm, 
Thy Portuguese with pleasure greet, 
Bright wheeling in the East thy form. 
Then glad us with thy trembling light, 
Upon thy faithful servants smile, 
And safe thev’ll warch, the lonely night, 
And tell their rosary the while. 


Hail Star of Eve ! pee 
— Do 
SONNET. 

Written on wisiting a place of residence during 
childhood. 

Ah pleasing scenes where once my childhood 


stray'd, 
In thoughtless innocence securely blest ! 
Neo busy passion then inspir’d my breast, 
No guilty fears my infant bosom sway’d. 


Sweet pours the strain untouch’d by mortal 
hand, 
Methinks I see in sable stole dedight ; 
| Thee, goddess Melancholy, wave thy wand, 
Near the lone pile that transient moon beams 
light. 
List ! how the breeze the lengthen’d tones pro- 
long, 
| Fair melody has swept the trembling 
string's ; 
Sweet Echo answers from the rocks among, 
While unseen spirits rest their quivering 
wings. 
’Tis Sorrow’s plaint that mourns her hapless 
fate, 
Or wan Despair who secks to soothe his 
woes ; 

Whilst Misery, sad attendant, doth await 
Th’ unbidden tale of horrors to disclose. 
For let me rove when scenes like these invade 

The ear, or force the anguish’d sigh to rise; 
When fear struck fancy’s shadowy form’s dis: 
play’d, 

And the night rend with shrieks and hide 
ous cries. 
But soft, the notes with gentler cadence move, 

Now swell the raptur’d tones’ awaken’d fire; 
They breathe th’ enchanting strains of happy 

love, 

With melting transports the wrapt soul it: 

spire. 
Etherial instruments, whose music awes, 

Yet charms with plaintive tones the feéling 

mind ; 


ee 





pause ? 
Why are your soft, soul thrilling notes re- 
sign’d. 
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Why mute thy strain, or whence this solemn 
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